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Those of us in 
higher education 
chose this 
profession 
because 
we know that 
education 
transforms lives 


My experience asan undergraduate at Hamp- 
ton U niversity filled me with a sense of ex- 
citement about learning and shaped many of 
my views. M y professors prepared me to live 
and lead in a world that would not necessarily 
expect a lot from me. A t H ampton, I was 
praised for being curious and even sometimes 
rebellious. I learned 
about the importance 
of putting students first, expecting the most of 
them, giving them the support they need to 
succeed, and emphasizing leadership and ser- 
vice. I know that students grow from being 
challenged intellectually and from receiving 
support, both academic and personal. That 
philosophy governs my approach as a univer- 
sity president. 

In 1970 when I entered graduate school at 
the U niversity of Illinois, I realized for the first 
time just how few African A meri can sand 
other minorities could be found in graduate 
programs, especially in science and engineer- 
ing. For the past thirty years, I have spent 
much of my professional career addressing this 
issue and supporting minority and other stu- 
dents. My thinking has been rooted in the idea 
of "T he T alented T enth," expressed a century 
ago by W.E.B. DuBois ( 1903). In histreatise, 

T he Souls of Black Folks, DuBoiswrote, 

C an th e masses of th e N egro peopl e be i n 
any possible way more quickly raised than by 
th e effort an d exampl e of th i s ari stocracy of 
talent and character?...[l]t is, ever was, and 


freem a n a . h ra bo w ski, ill, is president of the 
U niversity of M aryland, Baltimore County. The 
article is adapted from a talk given atAAC&U's 
A nnual M eeting. 


ever will be from the top downward that 
culture filters. The Talented Tenth rises and 
pulls all that are worth the saving up...T his 
isthe history of human progress.. .H ow then 
shall the leaders of a struggling people be 
trained and the hands of the risen few 
strength ened?T here can be but one an- 
swer: the best and most capable of their 
youth must be schooled in the colleges and 
universities of the land. 

DuBois was writing, of course, about the im- 
portance of liberal education, which issome- 
thingl emphasize in my convocation address 
each year to new freshmen. In fact, I talk 
about the meaning of liberal education— that 
the word iiberai comes from the Latin adjective 
Tiber, meaning free. T he word education comes 
from both the Latin verb duco, meaningto 
lead, and the prefix e, which means out of. De- 
fined literally, then, liberal education means 
the free act of leading out of. M ost often , I i beral 
education has been associated with free peo- 
ple, who, unlikeslaves or indentured servants, 
had time to cultivate the intellect. I talk about 
another popular interpretation of liberal edu- 
cation as education for its own sake— much 
like climbing a mountain because the moun- 
tain isthere— and thefreedom to think and 
explore ideas in any direction. 

Inteiiectual models 
WhileDuBoismayhavebeen the first 
A fri can A meri can to earn a P h . D . at H arvard 
and one of the first to focus the nation's atten- 
tion on the issue of blacks, higher education, 
and the value of liberal education, he was fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of other black lumi- 
naries, a few of whom deserve special note. 
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Few A mericans know that 
well before the Civil War, se- 
lected liberal arts col leges I ike 
H arvard and Bowdoin admit- 
ted from ti me to ti me an ex- 
ceptional black. Even fewer know about lead- 
ers such asFannyJackson Coppin, who asa 
teenage girl had been a servant in a Newport, 
Rhode Island home. She eventually attended 
Oberlin College, one of the nation's few col- 
leges open to blacksin the mid-nineteenth 
century. After earning her bachelor's degree in 
1865, she taught and later became principal at 
the Institute for Colored Youth in Philadel- 
phia, thecity'sonly high school for black stu- 
dents and perhaps the nation'sleading school 
of itskind at that time, where she worked for 
thirty-seven years. 

At the Institute, she hired Edward Bouchet, 
my hero, a physicist, and thefirst A frican 
A merican to graduate from Yale (1874, Phi 
Beta Kappa), where he ranked sixth in his 
classof 124. In 1876, heearned hisdoctorate 
in geometrical optics and became the first 
black to receive a Ph.D. at an A merican uni- 
versity. U n able to find a faculty position, 
Bouchet joined Fannyjackson Coppin at the 
Institute, where hetaught physics and chem- 
istry for twenty-six years. Both Coppin and 
Bouchet left the Institute in 1902 because its 
college-preparatory program, reflecting 
DuBois's philosophy, wasdiscontinued by the 
school's all-white board in favor of BookerT. 
Washington's industrial-education approach. 

T he I nstitute ultimately became a vocational 
and teacher-preparatory school and moved to 
C heney, Pennsylvania, where it was renamed 
Cheney State Col lege. Before his death in 
1916, Bouchet took several positions at high 
schoolsand small black colleges, but never 
had the opportunity to pursue fully his passion 
for physics. W hat a waste of talent. In con- 
trast, Booker Washington was thefirst 
African A merican leader invited to sit with 
the President at the W hite H ouse. 

A Iso of note is Patrick H ealy, whose name 
few people know— although he was thefirst 
A frican -A merican president of a predomi- 
nantly white institution. H ealy led G eorge- 
town U niversity from 1873 to 1881. Born in 
Georgia in 1830, he was the son of a former 
Irish soldier and a domestic slave, whose mar- 
riage by a traveling preacher was considered 
unlawful in Georgia atthetime. H isparents 


sent him first to Quaker 
schools in New York and Ver- 
mont and then to H oly C ross 
Col lege in Massachusetts, 
where heearned his under- 
graduate degree in 1850. Fie subsequently 
studied at the Catholic U niversity of Louvain, 
in Belgium, and completed his Ph.D. in 1863. 
Patrick and his brother, Sherwood, who 
earned a doctorate from the N orth A merican 
Col lege in Rome in 1860, were the first two 
African A mericansto receive Ph.D.s, albeit 
in European universities. At Georgetown, 

FI eal y became prefect of studies (chief acade- 
mic officer) in 1868 and president in 1873. 

FI e is recognized for reforming the curriculum, 
fundraising for a new multi-use building that 
bears his name today, strengthening the 
school's medical and law schools, and creating 
thealumni association. Of course, hisstudents 
did not know he was black. 

These luminaries share a powerful bond: 
their strong liberal education that prepared 
them to become leaders. But it would be al- 
most a century before blacks were legally ad- 
missible at all-white colleges and universities 
in theSouth, where most blacks resided. In 
fact, throughout much of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the majority of blacks with college de- 
grees and the majority of black leaders — 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, and others- had 
graduated from historically black colleges and 
universities. 

I frequently tell the story of my mother, 
who grew up in rural Wetumpka, A labama 
duringthe 1920s and '30s. From age twelve 
through high school, much like Fannyjack- 
son Coppin, she worked asa maid in the 
homeof a wealthy white family, and whileshe 
could not go to a predominantly white univer- 
sity, she did attend black colleges in A labama, 
including A labama A&M U niversity and 
Tusk egee. Workingasa child maid taught her 
two important lessons— thisstory inspires me 
everyday: First, she decided she did not want 
to be a maid all her life, for obvious reasons; 
second, she learned the value of reading. The 
advantage of working in this home was that 
the woman of the house allowed her, after she 
finished her work, to spend time to read books 
in the library. At that time, few homes had 
any books besides the Bible, and there was no 
public library for her. Reading all owed my 
moth er to th i n k about h er future an d to 


The program 
engenders an 
expectation 
of excellence 
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dream about the possibilities. Her dream was 
to become a teacher of literature. To her there 
was no more noble profession. It isa rich 
A merican story that for over forty years, from 
the mid-1930sto the late 70s, she was privi- 
leged to teach thousandsof children. A sshe 
always said, "Education transforms lives.” At 
the end of her life, she told me, "Teachers 
touch eternity through their students." 

The national context 

T his past year, C lemson U niversity convened 
a conference to celebrate the fortieth anniver- 
sary of higher education's desegregation in 
South Carolina. The conference theme was 
"Best Practices in Black Student A chieve- 
ment." LikeClemson, many col leges and uni- 
versities began major desegregation efforts in 
the 1960s by admitting black students, and to- 
day more than 80 percent of all black college 
students are enrol led in predominantly white 
institutions, and about three-quarters of all 
bach el or's degrees earn ed by bl acks are 


awarded by these schools (A merican Council 
on Education 2000). The issue of minority 
student achievement has become increasingly 
important because of the growing numbersof 
minorities in A merican society, including not 
only African A mericansbut also Native 
A merican sand Latinos, the fastest growing 
ethnic group in the country. In terms of high 
school completion, college participation, and 
college graduation rates (ACE 2002), as well 
as income levels and health status, all of these 
groups trail significantly behind their white 
and A sian-A merican counterparts. 

Colleges and universities— as well ascom- 
panies, national agencies, and foundations— 
are regularly sending representatives to visit 
the U niversity of M aryland, Baltimore C ounty 
because of our success in preparing high-achiev- 
ing minority students over the past decade, 
including in science and engineering (S& E). 

0 ur experi ence is especially noteworthy given 
the nation's growing diversity and the recent 
attention focused on affirmative action. 
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Many of us have read Bok and Bowen's The 
Shapeof the River (1998), which conveys the 
essenceofthesecompelling issues, and we 
know about the Supreme C ourt's recent affir- 
mative action rulingsinvolvingtheU niver- 
sity of M ichigan. 

The Supreme C ourt rul i n gs are especi al ly 
relevant to minority students aspiring to be- 
come leaders. J ustice Sandra Day 0 'C onnor 
issued a powerful statement on this point: 

I n order to cultivate a set of leaders with 
legitimacy in the eyes of the citizenry, it is 
necessary that the path to leadership be 
visibly open to talented and qualified indi- 
viduals of every raceand ethnicity. 

But she also expressed the expectation that 
"twenty-five years from now, the use of racial 
preferences will no longer be necessary” 
(Grutter v. Bollinger). A nyone who looks care- 
fully at the readi ng and mathematics skills of 
minority children and the requirements of the 
nation's N o Child Left Behind A ct realizes 
thatthisgoal will challenge us all. Even aswe 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of Brown v. 
Board of Education, far too many black and 
Latino children attend segregated schoolsthat 
are underfunded, underachieving, and unequal. 
It is a tragedy that the average mathematics 
and reading scoresof black twelfth graders are 
slightly below those of white eighth graders 
(Therstrom and Therstrom 2003). A nd the 
situation for Latinos is equal ly troublesome. 

To pi ace Justice O'Connor's expectation in 
perspective, weshould ask ourselves several 
questions: H ow do we strengthen K-12 educa- 
tion for all of A merica's minority students? 

H ow can we help the highest achieving mi- 
nority students become more competitive, on 
such traditional academic measures as grades, 
standardized test scores, representation in 
gifted and talented classes, successfully com- 
peting for college admission, and effectively 
preparing for productive careers? H ow do we 
develop and implement strategies to increase 
the number of minorities at the highest levels 
of achievement in society, such as research 
scientists and university professors? 

0 nly by creati ng and supporting a larger 
pool of high-achieving minority students can 
we ultimately increase the number of faculty 
of color in our colleges and universities and 
the number of minorities who become leading 
professionals, in general. We have made sub- 
stantial progress over the past thirty years, but 


thefact remainsthat most predominantly 
white colleges and universities have very 
small numbers of minority faculty. Similarly, 
though we see increased numbersof minori- 
ties in some areas (e.g., law), the percentages 
continue to be disproportionately low in most 
professional fields- not just science and engi- 
neering and architecture, where it's 1 percent, 
but also in thesocial sciences and humanities 
and in recent years among new K-12 teachers. 

But the College Board's study on minority 
high academic achievement, Reaching the Top 
(1999), suggests that the greatest disparity in 
academic achievement, between underrepre- 
sented minority students and others is in 
mathematics and science. This persistent 
achievement gap, coupled with dramatic de- 
mograph i c tren ds, poses seri ous ch al I en ges for 
A merica's col leges and universities in recruit- 
ing and educating minority students for the 
national workforce, including the academy. 

Implementing a vision 
of minority student achievement 
W hat I would liketo do now isfocuson what 
we can do to increase the number of minorities 
who excel in science and engineering and be- 
come leaders. I offer the experience of my 
campus in this area as one example having 
implicationsfor improving minority academic 
performance and producing minority leaders 
in general. A sR eaching the T op suggests, perh aps 
no area in which to make progress has been 
more difficult than science. We can attack this 
problem by focusing not only on improving 
retention and graduation rates— the first step— 
but also on ensuring that minority students 
succeed in course work, that they gain substan- 
tive research experience, and that they go on 
to graduate work and to teaching and research 
careers. National agencies have been working 
in this area for decades with moderate success 
at the undergraduate level and relatively little 
success at the graduate level . W hile the per- 
centage of underrepresented mi norities earn- 
ing bachelor's degrees in scienceand engi- 
neering has increased slightly in recent years 
(from nearly 10 percent in 1990 to 12 percent 
now), minorities in total still account for only 
about 3 percent of all engineering doctorates 
and 4 percent of all science doctorates (U .S. 
Department of Education 2000). 

W ith approximately 12,000 students, 

U M BC enjoys a diverse student population 
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(about 17 percent Asian, 15 
percent A frican A merican, 3 
percent H ispanic and N ative 
A merican) from more than 
ninety countries, with more 
than half of the undergraduates 
and 60 percent of the doctoral 
students pursuing science and engineering 
(S&E) degrees. In the late 1980s, we found 
that most A frican A mericans were not per- 
forming well academically, especially in S&E. 
My colleagues and I were able to secure a ma- 
jor donation from Baltimore philanthropists 
Robert and Jane M eyerhoff, who had a special 
interest in supporting young A frican A meri- 
cans, particularly men. A sa result of that gift, 
the university created the M eyerhoff Scholars 
Program in 1988 for high-achieving minority 
students i n scienceand engineering. N ow 
other students are also in the program. One 
measure of the chal lenge was that even I , with 
a background in mathematics, did not know 
whether we would succeed in increasing sub- 
stantially the number of minority students 
who excelled in these areas. In my research, in 
fact, I had not found a predominantly white 
institution that had done so. 


First, we in higher education 
unfortunately have tended to 
focus more on minority stu- 
dents' deficiencies than on 
their strengths, and while 
much of the discussion in edu- 
cation isabout addressing the 
achievement gap, we also need to ensure that 
at least some minority students achieve at the 
highest of levels. We have focused on creating 
a climate that attracts serious minority stu- 
dents, setshigh expectations of them, and 
then takes a proactive approach in helping 
them to succeed. M ost important, our senior 
faculty have taken ownership of the program 
and of the students' education, and thestu- 
dents, themselves, comprise a community of 
young scholars who support each other and 
focus on the excitement of research. Such ef- 
forts have produced profound changes in the 
culture of the campus. 

W hat did we do to create a supportive envi- 
ronment for minority students? First, we fo- 
cused on providing effective support for all 
students. We raised basic, though very impor- 
tant, questions about the general student 
body. We found that large numbers of them, 


Any lessons 
learned in working 
with minority students 
could help 
students in general 
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Ninety Years in Print 


Excerpt from 1/1/ illiam M ather L ewis, 

"E ducational Problems: Some 0 bservations 
on A cademic T ree Sitting, " A AC Bulletin, 

N ovember 1 930 

T he apparent "rage" for tree sitting endurance 
feats on campuses in 1930 is used as a 
metaphor to describe the students, instructors, 
and environment of sheer and dull dogged- 
ness.- Editor 

The academic tree sitter possesses aim- 
less endurance. The successful student 
exhibits purposeful endurance. That the tree 
sitting group is so large is not alone the fault 
of the individual but the college as well. 

The students are aimless in many cases 
because the college itself is ai mless. A sk 
many college executives or faculty members 
to define the purpose of their institution or 
of college education in general and you will 
be regaled either with meaningless generali- 
ties or parrot-like repetition. A nd still if a 
college is worth attending, its purpose is 
capable of definition and of simple defini- 
tion as well. And if the student isto bea 
success in college, he must have a well 
defined idea of what he is there for and what 
the college hasto offer that is worthwhile. 


regardless of race, were not doing well in sci- 
ence and were very discouraged, often leaving 
science and sometimes the university. 

W hat were the academic backgrounds of 
our S& E students, and how were they doing 
academically? W hat were faculty and stu- 
dents' perceptions about coursework and 
available support beyond the classroom? Did 
students feel isolated? Did students know 
what to do to succeed by such things as study 
habits, tutorial assistance, group study, and 
communicating with faculty? 

We held a series of focus groups with stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff. Based on what we 


learned during these discussions, we devel- 
oped strategies for giving more support to stu- 
dents, including, for example, strengthening 
teaching in first-year courses, providing more 
feedback to students earlier in thesemester, 
encouraging group study, and strengthening 
the tutorial centers. We also looked closely at 
our admission standards for all students to de- 
termine which applicantscould succeed at the 
university given the level of available support. 

Finally, wedeveloped major partnerships 
with national agencies and corporationsand 
began recruiting more faculty with interest in 
these areas, while expanding sponsored pro- 
grams and physical facilities. We decided to 
make this issue a high priority of our fundrais- 
ing campaign and have raised millionsof dol- 
lars to support these students and meet associ- 
ated operational expenses. 

The Meyerhoff Scholars Program 
One of the M eyerhoff Scholars Program's dis- 
t i n gu i sh i n g feat u res i s i ts assu m pt i o n t h at 
every student competitively selected has the 
abil ity not only to graduate- given appropri- 
ate opportunities and resources- but also to 
excel, because the program engenders an ex- 
pectation of excellence. Its components in- 
dudefl) recruitingtop minority students in 
math and science; (2) a summer bridge pro- 
gram; (3) comprehensive merit scholarship 
support; (4) active faculty involvement in re- 
cruiting, teaching, and students' research ex- 
periences; (5) strong programmatic values in- 
cluding high achievement, study groups, 
tutoring, and preparing for graduate or profes- 
sional school; (6) substantive research experi- 
ences for students; (7) intensive academic ad- 
vising and personal counseling; (8) active 
involvement of the entire campus; (9) linking 
students with mentors; ( 10) a strong sense of 
community among the students; (11) commu- 
nication with the students' families; and (12) 
continuous evaluation and documentation of 
program outcomes ( M aton, et al. 2000). 

By all measures, the program is highly suc- 
cessful, graduating hundredsof students who 
go on to graduate and professional schools 
and who are part of a pipelineof minority and 
female Ph.D.s, M .D.s, and M .D./Ph.D.s. In 
fact, the program has become the leading pro- 
ducerin thecountry of African Americans 
goingon to sciencePh.D.s. Accordingto re- 
cent data, U M BC ranked first in the nation in 
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the number of undergraduate biochemistry 
degrees awarded to African A mericans, pro- 
ducing nearly one-third of the national total 
several years ago (American Society of Bio- 
chemistry and M olecular Biology 2000). Our 
success at the undergraduate level has led to 
similarly successful initiatives in our doctoral 
programs. 

M ost important, our efforts have strength- 
ened the performance of students in all disci- 
plines. So, what are some of the most important 
lessons we have learned? 

Taking ownership of the issue and building 
trust and confidence to address it are essen- 
tial. Onecan tell how important an issue isto 
a campus by seeing who "the players" are. To 
what extent are the president, chancellor, 
provost, and appropriate deans, chairs, and se- 
nior faculty involved? Clearly, these leaders 
can play instrumental roles in setting a tone 
for high academic achievement among all stu- 
dents. T o succeed, we needed not only to bui Id 
trust, but also to identify allies among leading 
faculty and influential administrators who 
would support the initiatives. These allies 
helped colleaguesto understand the issue and 
to realize that any lessons learned in working 
with minority students could help students i n 
general; thisapproach diffused what poten- 
tially could have been a substantial backlash. 

A llocating institutional resourcesto sup- 
port diversity obviously is important, espe- 
cially during the current period of severe bud- 
get constraints. It isduringthisperiod that we 
see what is most important to each of our 
campuses. It is important, too, for students to 
have exposure to faculty and administrators 
from diverse racial and ethnic backgrounds. 
Wehavebeen vigilant in recruiting minority 
and women S& E tenure-track faculty. One 
point that has impressed minority candidates 
atUMBC is our success with minority stu- 
dents. Finally, it is important to create a cli- 
mate that allows people to discuss this issue 
openly. We have found that in healthier cam- 
pus cultures, people talk honestly about diffi- 
cult issues, without pointingfingers. 

Two years ago I was deeply honored to re- 
ceive Yale U niversity's Edward A . Bouchet 
Leadership Award in M inority G raduate Edu- 
cation. Bouchet's accomplishments, which 
came at the end of Reconstruction and the 
emergence of Jim Crow, should serveasan in- 
spiration to us all. Westand on theshoulders 


of giants like Edward Bouchet, Fannyjackson 
Coppin, and Patrick H ealy. Our challenge is 
to believe that tens of thousands of minority 
studentsin our institutions and in our com- 
munities have the same potential as these 
leaders. Too few of them are comfortable 
showing how smart they are. T hey need our 
support. T hose of us in higher education 
chose this profession because we know that 
education transforms lives. A century ago, 

D uBois ( 1903) recognized the special mission 
of our institutions. He wrote, 

A university is a human invention for the 
transmission of knowledge and culture from 
generation to generation, through the 
trainingof quick minds and purehearts, 
and for this work no other human inven- 
tion will suffice. □ 

T o respond to this article, e-mail I i beral ed@aacu.org 
with the author’s name on the subject line. 
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